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EXTRACTS FROM THE LIFE OF MARY DUDLEY. 
LETTER TO JOHN WESLEY. 
(Continued from page 323.) 
July 29th, 1772. 

“ My very dear and worthy friend.—* For 
once I can say, the receipt of a letter from you 
has given me inexpressible pain; I am there- 
fore constrained to address you in this manner, 
before we personally meet, as I fear my spirits 
would not enable me so freely to speak as to 
write the undisguised feelings of my heart. I 
belicve the apprehension of my valuable friend 
and father arises from a tender affection for an 
unworthy worm ; of the sincerity of which he 
has only added a fresh and convincing proof. 
Whether I may give weight to or dissipate your 
fears, the most unreserved declaration of my sen- 
timerits will determine. Your reviving in my 
remembrance the many favors I have received 
from the liberal hand of mercy, since my connex- 
ion with our dear friends, is kindly proper; I 
think I have some sensibility of the love of God 
towards me in this respect, and esteém that 
memorable hour when I heard the gospel trum- 
pet among them the happiest of my life. Yes, 
my dearest sir, my heart burns while I recollect 
the attraction of heavenly grace! the many, the 
innumerable mercies since then received, I desire 
with thankfulness to acknowledge ; and which, 
unless the spirit is separated from the gracious 
Author, cannot be forgotten. ‘ Beware of striking 
into new paths,’ says my revered friend. Much, 
very much, should I fear exploring any of my- 
self, or taking one step in so important a point, 
without the direction of Him, who is emphati- 
cally called, ‘ Wonderful! Counsellor!’ To 
His praise be it spoken, He has given me the 
desire to be guided by Him; and I humbly 
hope, in obedience to this Holy Teacher, I have 
at some seasons lately attended the Quakers’ 
Meeting, but not at the time of our own worship, 
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except Sunday evenings, when, with truth I say, 
the excessive warmth of the room was too much 
for me to bear. I am obliged to testify, the 
Lord has clothed His word delivered there with 
divine power, for which the heart of my dear 
father will rejoice, since 
¢ Names, and sects, and parties fall, 
And thou, O Christ, art all in all!” 

With regard to silent meetings, I apprehend 
their authority may be known by the power they 
are attended with. I have not been at such, yet 
in my own experience find the unutterable prayer 
to be the most profitable, and am led much into 
what is so beautifully expressed in one of our 
hymns. 

‘ The speechless awe that dares not move, 
And all the silent heaven of love.’ 

I long to be more internally devoted to that 
God, who alone is worshipped in spirit and in 
truth ; and find, in order to keep a spiritual in- 
tercourse, there must be a deep, inward, silent 
attention to the secret intimations of divine love, 
for which my inmost soul aspires to Him, who 
has promised to fulfil the desire of them that seek 
him ; and is this, my dear Sir, *‘ stepping out 
of the way?” Surely it cannot be, while I find a 
peace that passeth all understanding. Can this 
lead me to think slightly of my old teachers? 
Oh! could my heart be opened to my friend, he 
would see far other characters imprest. Will 
this teach me to neglect my meetings ? I esteem 
them great privileges where, not custom, but a 
sincere desire for God’s glory is our principle of 
action. What further can 1 say to my honored 
friend, after disclosing so much of that heart 
which holds him in most affectionate and re- 
spectful love. I can only add the request, that 
he would join me in that emphatic prayer to the 
God of ail grace, “‘ Thy will be doue ;” to which 
an attention and obedience will, I trust, divinely 
influence his very unworthy, but gratefully af- 
fectionate, ‘¢M. Stokes.” ' 

After this she gradually withdrew from the 
Methodist Society, and became increasingly 
sensible that it was her religious duty to profess 
with Friends, whith she was strengthened openly 
to acknowledge in language and demeanor about 
the middle of the year 1773. This important 
event and the deep exercises by which it was 
preceded, are thus stated in my dear mother’s 
own narrative,: 

“ The active zeal.of the people I loved, and 
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had joined, now appeared to me irrecogcilable 
with that self-abasement, and utter inability to 
move without holy help, which I experienced. 
1 had nothi poverty and weakness to tell 
of ; and w m the force of example, I did 
speak,* my Mttle strength was rather diminished 
than increased. Indeed, I found little but in 
quietude and inward att@ntion, and when cen- 
tered here, I had all things, because I possessed 
the good itself. Thus was my mind drawn from 
all creatures, without the help of any, to the 
Creator and source of light and life, who, to finish 
His own work, saw meet to deprive me of my 
health ; this happened-in the year 1773, about 
the time of my dear father’s death, on whom I 
closely attended through a lingering illness, 
wherein he said to me, ¢O Polly! I had rather 
see you as you are than on athrone.’ I believe 
he died in peace. My complaints threatened 
my life, being consumptive, but I felt no way 
anxious respecting the termination. I was 
weaned from all creatures, but felt, beyond all 
doubt, that if life was prolonged, were there no 
Quaker on earth, I must be one in principle and 
practice ; but being determined, if the work was 
of God, He himself should effect it, I read not 
any book of their writing. Being utterly unable 
to go from home, I attended no place of worship, 
and conversed with very few, except my beloved 
and most intimate friend, Rebecca Scudamore,t 
and even to her were my lips sealed respecting 
the path pointed out to me ; but, after hesitating 
and shrinking many weeks from using the plain 
language, wherein the cross was too great to be 
resignedly borne, she told me her fixed belief, 
that I ought to use it, and that my disobedience 
caused her great suffering, or to that effect: I 
then told her, I was convinced of its being re- 
quired, but, that if giving my natural life would 
be accepted, I was ready to yield the sacrifice. 
My health grew worse, and every act of trans- 
gression increased my bodily weakness ; until 
: feeling all was at stake, in the very anguish of 
my spirit I yielded ; and addressing my beloved 
and hitherto affectionate mother, in the language 
of conviction, my sufferings grew extreme through 
her opposition ; but never may my soul forget 
the precious influence then extended ; the very 
climate I breathed in was sweet, all was tranquil 
and serene, and the evidence of Heavenly ap- 
probation beyond expression clear; so that this 
temporary suffering from mistaken zeal, seemed 
light, comparatively ; and indeed all was more 
than compensated by future kindness, when light 
shone about that dear parent’s dwelling. My 


*This alludes to the practice of disclosing individ- 
ual experience, in the Class Meetings of the Methodist 
Society. 

+ This friend was a member of the Church of Eng- 
land, and highly esteemed, asa woman of distinguished 
piety and deep spiritual experience. A short account 
of her life was printed at Bristol about thirty years 
ago. 
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health mended, I soon got to meetings, and 
though ignorant of the way Friends had been led, 
or some peculiar testimonies they held, the day 
of vision clearly unfolded them one after anoth- 
er, so that obedience in one matter loosened the 
seal to another opening, until I found, as face 
answered face in a glass, so did the experience 
of enlightened minds answer one to the other. 
I here remember the strong impression I received 
of the want of rectitude and spirituality, re- 
specting the payment of tithes or priest’s de- 
mands ; feeling great pain in only handing, at 
my mother’s request, a piece of money, which 
was her property, to some collectors for this pur- 
pose : so delicate and swift is the pure witness 
against even touching that which defileth.” 
Her relatiors left no means untried to dissuade 
her from a profession which involved so much 
self-denial, and seemed, in their view, to frustrate 
every prospect of worldly advantage; and her 
mother considering her change as the effect of 
temptation, was in hopes the interference of the 
minister of the parish would prove helpful, and 
accordingly promoted their having an interview ; 
but this did not produce any alteration, neither 
was it very satisfactory to either party ; the cler- 
gyman very strongly censured her for having 
taken so important a step without first consulting 
him, to which she replied, that not feeling at 
liberty to confer with flésh and blood, even by 
consulting her own inclinations, she dared not 
seek any human counsel, and was endeavoring to 
act in simple obedience to the discoveries of 
Divine Light in her own soul. Upon leaving 
her, he presented a book, which he enjoined her 
to read, but upon looking at the title, “‘ A Pre- 
servative from Quakerism,” she pleasantly ob- 
served, ‘It is too late, thou shouldst have brought 
me a restorative.” In the midst of this opposi- 
tion, she was much encouraged by the sympathy 
and Christian advice of Elizabeth Johnson, a 
conspicuous and valuable member of the Metho- 
dist Society. This friend had frequently visited 
her during her illness, and once when she was 
thought near her end, after spending a consider- 
able time in silence by the bed-side, solemnly 
addressed her in the following language, ‘ I do 
not believe that your Heavenly Father is about 
to take you out of the world, but I believe you 
are called to make a different profession ; you 
are not led as the Methodists are, Put are designed 
tobecomeaQuaker.” This, though very striking 
and of an encouraging tendency, did not produce 
any acknowledgment of what was then passing 
in the conflicted mind of the invalid, who, how- 
ever, continued to derive comfort from the visits 
of this valuable acquaintance; and has often 
mentioned the sweet and strengthening influence 
of which she was at times sensible, when no words 
passed between them, as well as the tender and 
maternal interest which she afterwards mani- 
fested, when the view she had expressed was 
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realized, by her young friend publicly avowing 
religious sentiments different from her own. 
(To be continued.) 


A Memorial of Plains Monthly Meeting, con- 
cerning our friend, Saran Courant, late 
deceased. 


The precepts and example of the righteous of- 
ten prove a blessing, not only to the present but 
future generations, especially when preserved by 
records. We feel it, therefore, a duty to give 
forth the following account of this our dear de- 
parted friend, Sarah Coutant : 

She was born the 14th of Ist mo., 1794, in 
the town of New-Paltz, Ulster county, and State 
of New York. Her parents, Elias and Sarah 
De Garmo, were not members of any religious 
denomination, the latter dying at the time of 
her birth, the former five months previous. She 
became a member of the family of her uncle and 
aunt, who were members of our Society; thus 
she was early instructed in Friends’ principles, 
and it appears her mind was peculiarly fitted for 
their reception ; even when young she was or- 
derly, and a good example of plainness and Chris- 
tian moderation, which marked her course through 
life. 

About the thirty-ninth year of her age she was 
united in marriage with Gabriel Coutant ; to him 
she was an affectionate and devoted wife, and to 
his children a kind and watchful parent, having 
no surviving children of her own, but was step- 
mother to nine, and the youngest of these only 
five years old at the,time of her marriage ; to 
these children she discharged the various and 
important duties devolving upon her, with that 
maternal regard and affection which caused them 
to acknowledge they loved her as they did their 
own mother. In addition to these, two orphan 
grandchildren subsequently became a part of her 
charge, and occupied a share in her affections. 

Notwithstanding the arduous charge of so 
large a family, still her labors of love and sym- 
pathetic regard were not confined to her own 
household, for the needy she relieved with no 
sparing hand, and to the sick and afflicted im- 
parted the soothing balm of consolation. 

It was with pain and regret she viewed the 
enslavement of the colored race, and the evils 
produced by such a system of injustice and cru- 
elty were with her a subject of deep concern and 
frequent remark ; expressing a conviction that 
the allwise Father was stretching out his hand 
for their deliverance, and that the days of their 
bondage were drawing to a close. 

She was witness to many evils resulting from 
the use of spirituous liquors, and bore a faithful 
testimony against it ; and so sensibly did she feel 
it her duty to avoid even the appearance of this 
evil, that she scarcely felt at liberty to use medi- 
cine which contained spirits. 
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In our religious meetings she felt it a duty 
occasionally to quote some passage of scripture, 
which was generallyso much to the purpose, that 
she rarely found remarks it necessary. 

She was a lover of senda for to her, 
through the communion of oly Spirit, they 
were edifying and instructive; and she man 
times mentioned a circumstance of travelling four 
miles to attend her own meeting, and found no 
one convened but herself; after taking her seat, 
being favored to witness a state of inward retjre- 
ment, she had thankfully to acknowledge that, al- 
though her friends wereabsent, Christ the head of 
the church was present, and failed not to com- 
mune with her in spirit : so that she could bear 
testimony that it was as good a meeting as she 
ever attended. . 

She was concerned to encourage Friends to the 
diligent attendance of our religious meetings, 
however small ; evenaf there be but the “ two 
or three” gathered in Christ’s name and power, 
these would in no wise lose their reward. 

In her deportment and manners she was re- 
tiring and unassuming. Occupying the station 
of an elder, she forcibly felt the responsibility 
attaching to this important service, expressing at 
times a desire, that if she was not instrumental 
of good therein, that she might be preserved from 
doing harm ; and it may be remarked, that her 
usefulness and virtues shone most conspicuously 
in her own family, the neighborhood, and among 
her familiar friends. 

For two or three years of the latter part of 
her life, by indisposition, she was prevented from 
the attendance of meetings, and at such times 
she was in the habit of having her family col- 
lected at home; which gave her much enfoy- 
ment, by the renewal of spiritual strength. And 
such was her love for the attendance of our feli- 
gious meetings, that under much bodily suffer- 
ing she twice attended the Yearly Meeting, and 
several times the Quarterly Meeting, then held 
on Long Island, with much satisfaction ; even 
though to her it seemed as if each of these meet- 
ings might be the last. 

About a year previous to her death, she pre- 
sented to each of her children a large family 
Bible, as a token of her love, remarking, that 
she considered it the best treasure she could leave 
them. 

For the last five or six months she was mostly 
confined to her room, and sometimes alone, (when 
the family were engaged in their domestic con- 
cerns;) on being asked by her husband if at 
such times she did not feel lonely, replied, “ Oh ! 
no; such seasons are precious to me; I have 
company betterthan any outward company, which 
‘speaks as never man spake.’ ” 

Her health continued to decline, until it was 
evident to her friends and family that her days 
were nearly numbered, and none were more sen- 
sible of this than herself, saying that she was 
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prepared to meet the change; and she patiently 
awaited it, with the same calm tranquillity which 
had always marked her life. 

She. gave direetions concerning her interment, 
and that her eee plain, and without stain, 
thus evincing the importance that attaches to a 
testimony against vain show and superfluity in 
the near approach of deathe 

On the 18th dayof 5th mo., 1853, she quietly 
passed away—as we believe, more fully to real- 
ize the reward of a well-spent life—in the sixtieth 
year of her age. 


Davip Horton, 
‘DesoraH Horton, 

Some expressions of ELIZABETH CLARK, wife 
of ‘Joseph Clark, of Philadelphia, who. de- 
parted this life on the 22d of the Sixth Mo. 
1788. 


Elizabeth, wife of Joseph Clark, departed 
this life onthe 22d of 6th mo. 1788. The fol- 
lowing expressions were penned by her husband 
as she uttered them shortly before her decease, 
and by his permission are now, after a lapse of 
several years, made public; in the hope that 
they may prove comforting and edifying to some 
who remain as pilgrims and sojourners here, and 
be the means of exciting them anew, so to run 
as to obtain the crown! which we doubt not 
is her reward. 

‘‘ One evening, after she had been seized with 


Clerks of the 
aforesaid Meeting. 


a fainty fit, she said to me: “ My dear, give | 


me up, for I havea hope all will be well.’”” Some 
days after, sitting with her, she expressed her- 
self in the following manner zs‘ All things are 


removed out of the way, and I hope the Lord | 


will direct thee howto proceed in the family. 
My only daughter requires much care ; I hope 
Providence will preserve her.” The next day, 
a few friends sitting with her, she said in a sol- 


emn manner: ‘I would not change my state for 


any wordly consideration.” The day following 
she called her school together, in order to take 
her solemn leave of the children ; when, after 
atime of silence, she expressed herself thus : 
‘J believe I shall never see some of you any 
fhore ; you have been dutiful and affectionate 


chidren to me; I hope that you will continue to | 


be good, that one day we may meet in Heaven.” 
At another time, on my coming home from 
meeting, I went and sat down by her, and after 
a short pause she said: It was mentioned some- 
where, ‘ Rather let me cease to breathe, than 
cease from praising thee.” 
sitting with some ministering friends, our eldest 
son being present, she called him to her and 
said: “My children, if you felt the good- 
ness of God as I do, you would never go astray ; 
, I ean say ‘his yoke is easy.’ My dear children, 
‘the humble shall be exalted; here is encour- 
agement to take up the cross in your youth.” 


One evening, after | 
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Some time after, having had a wearisome night ' 
of pain, she said: “I have ardently sought my 


| beloved, and after some time I found him whom 


|my soul loveth.” She continued in much bodi- 
ly pain, and in the afternoon expressed herself 
in the following manner: “T have renewed my 
request that all things may be removed out of 
the way ; and the answer was, all things are re- 
moved.” The next day, taking me by the hand, 
| being in much bodily pain, she said : ‘‘ My dear, 
| the way is clear. Come! Lord Jesus! when 
thou wilt, I am ready.” Then sending for a 


| neighbor, (a colored man,) when he came, she 
took him by the hand and said: “Thou hast - 
been akind neighbor, and if thou give but a cup 


| of cold water ynto one of his little ones, thou 
| shalt have thy reward; I am one of his little 
| ones, and thou wilt find more.” The expres- 
| sions caused those in the room to weep, who 
| were of different persuasions. Soon after some 
friends came to see her, and her pain beipg 
sharp, she expressed herself thus: “I thought 
| L was going, but it may be this body must be 
|more reduced. I would not change my state 
for any thing in this world. These pains are 
better than jewels to me.” 

At another time when I*had just returned 
from meeting, sitting down by her, after a few 
minutes, she said: “My dear, I have felt so 
| much of the goodness of the Lord that I was 
| afraid to close my eyes, lest I should fall asleep.” 

Some days after, she spoke thus: ‘ This morn- 
ing I have been enabled to beg, for I cannot do 
any thing. without Divine assistance.’ About 
noon she sent her daughter for a drawer of clean 
linen, and when it was brought, she, with much 
composure, selected a part for her burial. In 
| the evening she said: ‘ The Lord hath bent his 
gracious ear to me;” and in a weighty frame of 
spirit, added : ‘‘ My dear, I live with the Lord.” 
Two days after, she appeared much revived, 
when I proposed a gentle ride. She calmly re- 
plied : “ I am waiting for my final change, which 
would be very agreeable to me, but not my will, 
his will be done.” The next day I found her 
wiping tears from her eyes; upon asking the occa- 
sion, she said: ‘ These are not the tears of sor- 
row.” At another time she sweetly said: “let 
all things praise the Lord ! let every thing that 
hath breath praise the Lord, for I can praise him.” 
Being confined to her bed, so as not to be able 
to sit up for some days, after recovering a little, 
she sat up a few minutes in a chair, and leaning 
back and folding her hands, said in a solemn 
manner: “ At this time I can resign my spirit 
unto thee, if agreeable to thy will.” Two days 
after she expressed herself thus : “ I am washed 
clean in the blood of the lamb.” In the evening 
two religious black men came to the house, who 
had a great desire to see her; it being mentioned 
to her, she replied: ‘ All are welcome who have 
| the true mark of my Redeemer.” The next day 
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being a time of sore conflict and trial, having to 
labor with much bodily pain, about noon she 
prayed fervently that she might be resigned, 
saying » ‘ What is all this to be compared with 
what my Redeemef suffered.” In’ the evening 
several friends being present, after a time of si- 
lence she broke forth thus: “ Let the Lord arise 
in all our hearts, that our enemies may be scat- 
tered and the clouds dispersed.” 

The following day our friend James Thornton, 
who was preparing for a religious visit to Eu- 
rope, came to see her, when she desired him to 
give her love to some particular friends in Lon- 
don, and inform them she Was gone to rest. 

In the afternoon the doctor came who for- 
merly attended her, she having not required his 
assistance, apprehending it unnecessary for some 
time,,and partly laid aside all medicine. 

After a time in gilence, she expressed herself 
thus : “Doctor, the time is drawing near when 
all pains and complaints shall cease ; neverthe- 
less I acknowledge thy kindness.” A few hours 
after) William Savery, a ministering friend, came 
into the room, and taking her by the hand, she 
said: “The Lord liveth with me every day and 
every hour.” Some days after, having had a 


time of severe pain she expressed herself thus : 
“Though I walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death, I fear’ no evil, I feel his rod, 


but his staff comforts me. At another time, 
being in much bodily pain, but in a sweet frame 
of mind, she weightily uttered these words: 
“T tell him I will endeavor to bear more for his 
sake.” Two days after, sitting by her and being 
much affected, she ‘pressed my hands within 
hers, and said: “The God of love be my sup- 
port and thy support, for he is all love.” The 
next day some friends being present, she spoke 

thus: “I am weak, the Lord is strong, which 
is my comfort : I see nothing in my way, noth- 
ing but love to my friends and the outcasts.” 

A few days after, feeling the renewing income 
of the@bord’s presence, sHe said : “‘ Blessed be 
the name of the Lord, for he hath refreshed my 
body and soul. In the afternoon she took me 
by the hand and desired me to stay with her 
from meeting, saying her time was short, and 
crying Out: “glory to Godin the highest, and 
peace and. good will to men,” adding, a little 
after: ‘Comfort ye my people, saith the Lord, 
for he hath comforted me. Open, ye everlasting 
doors! and let the King:of Glory come in.” 
At another time, holding me by the hand after 
being urged to take a very efficacious medicine, 
she spoke thus: “My Redeemer is a God of 
glory and might! and shall I defeat his purpo- 
ses?’ Several days after she sent for me to sit 
by her, and expressed herself thus: “TI lay, 
as it were, in my Saviour’s arms, and [ tell him 
I will be nothing, aid he shall be all.” The 
next day she desired that I would give some of 
her apparel to the person who nursed her, and 
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added : “I have nothing more to say, but ‘Grave 
where is thy victory; death, thy sting!’ My 
bed is a bed of pleasure, a river of pleasure.” 
At another time she spokeythus to.a sober per- 
son of a different persuasion #@ @ I am resigned, I 
am only waiting for my final change; I would 
not stay for any thing here.”” Some days after, 
being very weak, and attended with a difficult 

of breathing, she expressed herself thus: “ 

am ready and resigned when the Lord pleases 
to call.” A few days after, a parti¢ular friend 
sitting beside her, she said, in a low voice: “I 
have this day been drinking of the still waters 
of the brook of Shiloh.” Abéout this time she 
requested an intimate friend to burn some nee- 
dle-work, but the same friend requesting two of 
those pieces which were jntended for the fire, 
for herself, she made this reply: ‘ Do not de- 
sire it, my dear, they have been, my idols, and I 
anr afraid thou wilt make them thipe.” The 
next morning the same friend came to see her, 
she queried : ‘‘ hast thou utterly consumed those 
pieces I gave thee yesterday?” Being answer- 
ed they were, she took some pieces from under 
her pillow, which she sent for home, and said: 
“Take and consume these likewise,” which was 
fully complied with. Some days after, she sent 
for me into the room, and desired me to take 
down two pieces that were in frames. After 
they were taken down, and a pause made, I en- 
quired the reason ; she answered with great firm- 
ness: ‘ They were idols.” The next day she 
desired me to go and bring an intimate friend ; 
when she came, I not being present,she ex- 
pressed herself thus: “I desire thee to call my 
husband to unite with thee to consume those 
pieces of needle-work that are in frames.” Some 
hours after, she expressed herself in the follow- 
ing manner: “I have no peace while I hear the 
lowing of the oxen and the bleating of the 
sheep, for there is, yet a reserve. Take those 
things out of the drawers, and consume them 
all,”’ (which was a considerable quantity of cu- 
rious needle-work.) Her request was fully com- 
plied with. She steadily bore her testimony 
against this branch of education, particularly 
spriging, and refused many advantageous offers 
on that account, in the way of her school ;. she 
also desired me to procure a particular person to 
take the necessary care of her remains, and like- 
wise some serious person to sit up with her 
corpse ; she further requested a near friend to ex- 
amine her dress, saying: ‘‘ Whatever is added, 
let it be plain, and at the time of my departure, 
let the room be quiet and still.” The morning 
before her close, after a season of great inward 
poverty and conflict, she said : ‘‘ Now I feel the 
spring of the Lord’s love to arise in my heart, 
to my great comfort.” The morning following, 
she beckoned to a friend whose spirit she often 
felt near, and spoke thus: ‘‘ Now I see the city; 
it hath twelve gates, and of a truth there is no 
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need of the sun, for the Lord God is the light 
of it.” Then she inquired if it was almost four 
o’clock, and being answered that it was about 
eleven, said she thought it was later. “Am I 
to continue till four? for about four I shall be 
going to that city.” During this interval, she 
was, as it were, wholly given up, frequently cry- 
ing: “Come, Lord Jesus, come, Lord Jesus,” 
with many more weighty expressions, whieh 
could not, be distinctly heard, her voice being 
low and much impaired. About four in the af- 
ternoon of said day she changed, and appeared 
in feryent prayer; then asking an intimate 
friend to turn her, she said: ‘“ This would be 
the last,” which accordingly proved so, for a 
few thinutes after, she broke forth thus: “Come 
Lord, [am thy sheep; come Lord, I am thy 
sheep,” and with the third sentence sweetly de- 
parted, having breathed her last without the 
least uneasy sensation, and I have no doubt, 


hath entered into that rest where sighing ceases, | 


and sorrow hath an end. She was deep and in- 


. es . : | 
ward in spirit, and bore her sickness and pain | 


with great patience, manifesting a sweet dispo- 
sition, and evinced throughout a mind much re- 
deemed from the world, being preserved sensi- 
ble to the last. 

She was interred in Friends’ burying ground, 
in Philadelphia, attended bya number of Friends 
and others of different denominations. 


THE LIFE OF GOD IN THE SOUL OF MAN. 
(Continued from page 327.) 


' Prayer. 


“Infinite and eternal +Majesty, author and 
fountain of being and blessedness, how little do 
we poor sinful creatures know of thee, or the | 


way to serve and please thee! We talk of reli- 


gion, and pretend unto it; but, alas! how few | 


are there who know and comsider what it means ! 


How easily do we mistake the affections of our | 


nature, and the issues of self-love, for those di- 
vine graces which alone can render us acceptable 
in thy sight! It may justly grieve me to con- 
sider that 1 should have wandered so long, and 
contented myself so often with vain shadows, and 
false images of piety and religion: yet I cannot 
but acknowledge and adore thy goodness, who 
hast beea pleased in some measure to open mine 
eyes, and let me see what it is at which I ought 
toaim. I rejoice to consider what mighty im- 
provements my nature is capable of, and what a 
divine temper of spirit doth shine in those whom 
thou art pleased to choose, and causest to approach 
unto thee. , Blessed be thy infinite mercy, who 
sentest thine own son to dwell among men, and 
toinstruct them by his example as well as by 
his laws, giving them a perfect pattern of what 
they ought to be. O that the holy life of the 
blessed Jesus may be always in my thoughts, and 
before mine eyes, till I receive 4 deep sense and 
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impression of those excellent graces that shone 
so eminently in him; and let me never cease my 
endeavors, till that new and divine nature pre- 
vails in ‘my soul, and Christ be formed within 
me.” 


The excellency and advantage of Religion. 


And now, my dear friend, having discovered 
the nature of true religion, before I proceed any 
further, it will not, perhaps, be unfit to fix our 
meditations a little on the excellency and advan- 
tages of it, that we may be excited to the more 
vigorous and diligent prosecution of those meth- 
ods whereby we may attain so great a felicity. 
But alas! what words shall we find to express 
that inward satisfaction, those hidden pleasures, 
which can never be rightly, understood, but by 
those holy souls who feel them! ‘a stranger in- 
termeddleth not with their joy.”, (Prov. xiv. 10. 
Holiness is the right temper, the vigorous an 
healthful constitution of the soul: its faculties 
had formerly. been enfeebled and disordered, so 
that they could not exercise their natural func- 
tions: it had wearied itself with endless tossings 
_and rollings, and was never able to find any rest : 
| now that distemper being removed, it feels itself 
| well, there is a due harmony in its faculties, and 
|a sprightly vigor posseggeth every part. The 
understanding can discern what is good, and the 
will can cleave unto it ; the affections are not 
tied to the motions of sense, and the influence 
of external objects, but they are stirred by more 
divine impressions, are touched by a sense of 
invisible things. 


The Excellency of Divine Love. 


Let us descend, if you please, into a nearer 
and more particular view of religion, in those 
several branches of it which were named before ; 
let us consider that love and affection wherewith 
holy souls are united to God, that we may see 
what excellency and felicity is involved in it. 
Love is that powerful and prevalent passion, by 
which all the faculties and inclinations of the 
soul are determined, and on which both its per- 
fection and happiness depend. The worth and 

excelleney of a soul.is to be meagared by the ob- 
| ject of its love: he who loveth fa and sordid 
things, doth thereby become base and vile ; but 
a athe and well-placed affection doth advance 
and improve the spirit into a conformit¥ with the 
perfections which it loves. The images of these 
do frequently present themselves unto the mind, 
and by a secret force and energy insinuate into 
the very constitution of the soul, and mould and 
fashion it unto their own Jikeness. Hence we 
may see how easily lovers or friends do slide into 
the imitation of the persons whom they regard ; 
Low, even before they are aware, they begin to 
resemble them, not only in the more considera- 
ble instances of their deportment, but also in 
their voice and gesture, and that which we call 
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their mien and air; and certainly we should as 
well transcribe the virtues and inward beauties 
of the soul, if they were the object and motive 
of our love. But now, as all the creatures we 
converse with have their mixture and alloy, we 
are always in hazard to be sullied and corrupted 
by placing our affectionson them. Passion doth 
easily blind our eyes, so that we first approve and 
then imitate the things that are blameable in 
them ; the true way to improve and ennoble our 
souls, is by fixing our love on the divine perfec- 
tions, that we may have them always before us, 
and derive,an impression of them on ourselves ; 
and “‘ beholding with an open face, as in a glass, 
the glory of the Lord, we may be changed into 
the same image from glory to glory.” He who 
with a generous and holy ambition hath raised 
his eyes towards that umcreated beauty and good- 
ness, anid fixed his affection there, is quite of 
another spirit, of a more excellent and, heroic 
temper, than the rest of the world, and cannot 
but infinitely disdain all mean and unworthy 
things ; he will not entertain any low or base 
thoughts, which might disparage his high and 
noble pretensions. Love is the greatest and most 
excellent thing we are masters of, and therefore 
it is folly and baseness to bestow it unworthily ; 
it is indeed the only thing we can call our ‘own ; 
other things may be takemfrom us by violence, 
but none can ravish ourlove. If any thing else 
be counted ours, by giving our love, we give all, 
so far as we make over our hearts and wills, by 
which we possess our other enjoyments. It is 
not possible to refuse him any thing to whom by 
love we had given ourselves ; nay, since it is the 
privilege of gifts to receive their value from the 
mind of the giver, and not be measured by the 
event, but by the desire; he who loveth, may, 
in some sense, be said not only to bestow all that 
he hath, but all the things else which may make 
the beloved person happy, since he doth heartily 
wish them, and would readily give them, if they 
were in his power; in which sense it is that one 
makes bold to say, that “ divine love doth in a 
manner give God unto himself, by the compla- 
cency it takes in the happiness and perfection of 
his nature” But though this may seem too 
strained ip ay certainly love is the wor- 
thiest present’We Gan offer unto God, and it is 
extremely debased when we bestow “it another 
way. 

When this affection is misplaced, it doth often 
vent itself in such expressions as point at its gen- 
uine and proper object and insinuate where it 
ought to be placed. The flattering and blasphe- 
mous terms of adoration, wherein men do some- 
times express their passion, are the language of 
that affection which was made and designed for 
God: as he who is accustomed to speak to some 
great person, doth perhaps unawares accost 
another with those titles he was wont to give to 
him. But certainly that passion which account- 
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eth its object a deity, ought to be bestowed on 
him who really is so: those unlimited submis- 
sions, which would debase the soul if directed to 
another, will exalt and ennoble it, when placed 
here ; those chains and cords of love, are infi- 
nitely more glorious than liberty itself; this 
slavery is more noble than all the empires in the 
world. 


The Advantages of Divine Love. 


Again, as divine love doth advance and ele- 
vate’the soul, so it is that alone which can make 
it happy; the highest and most ravishing pleas- 
ures, the most solid and substantial delights that 
haman nature is cdpable of, are those which afise 
from the endearments of a well-placed and suc- 
cessful affection. That which imbitters love, 
and makes it ordinarily a troublesome and hurt- 
ful passion, is the placing it on those who have 
not worth enough to deserve it, or affection and 
gratitude to require it, or whose absence may de- 
prive us of the pleasure of their converse, or their 
miseries occasion our trouble. To all these evils 
are they exposed, whose chief and supreme af- 
fection is placed on creatures like themselves ; 
but the love of God delivers us from them all. 


The worth of the Object. 


First, I say, love must needs be miserable, and 
full of trouble and disquietude, when there is 
not worth and excellency enough in the object 
to answer the vastness of its capacity ; so eager 
and violent a passion cannot but fret and tor- 
ment the spirit, when it finds not wherewith to 
satisfy its cravings. And, indeed, so large and 
unbounded is its nature, that it must be extremely 
pinched and straightened; when confined to any 
creature ; nothing below an infinite good can af- 
ford it room to stretch itself, and exert its vigor 
and activity. What is a skin-deep beauty, or 
some small degrees of goodness, to match or sat- 
isfy a passion which wagmade for God; designed 
to embrace an infinite good ? No wonder lovers 
do so hardly suffer any rival, and do not desire 
that others should approve their passion by imi- 
tating it; they know the scantiness and narrow- 
ness of the good which they love, that it cannot 
suffice two, being in effect too little for ome. 
Hence love, ‘‘ which is strong as death,’’ ocea- 
sioneth “ jealousy, which is wicked as the grave ;” 
the coals whereof are.coals of fire, which hath a 
most violent flame. 

But divine love hath no mixture of this gall ; 
when once the soul is fixed on that supreme and 
all-sufficient good, it finds so much perfection and 
goodness, as doth not only answer and satisfy its 
affection, but master and overpower it too; it 
finds all its love to be too faint and languid for 
such a noble object, and is only sorry that‘it can 
command no more. It wisheth for the flames of 
a seraph, and longs for the time when it shall be 
wholly melted and dissolved into love : and be- 
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sistance of the whole creation, that angels and 
men would concur with it in the admiration and 
love of those infinite perfections. 


The Certainty to be Beloved Again. 


Again, love is accompanied with trouble, when 
it misseth a suitable return of affection. Love 
is the most valuable thing we can bestow, and by 
giving it, we do in effect give all that we have: 
and therefore it must needs be afflicting, to find 
so great a gift despised ; that the present which 
one hath made of his whole heart, cannot pre- 
vail to obtain anyreturn. Perfect love is a kind 
of self-dereliction, a wandering out of ourselves ; 
it is a kind of voluntary death, wherein the lover 
dies to himself, and all his own interests, not 
thinking of them, nor caring for them any more, 
and minding nothing but how he may please and 
gratify the party whom he loves. Thus he is 
quite undone, unless he meets with reciprocal 
affection; heneglects himself, and the other hath 
no regard to him; but if he be beloved, he is 
revived, as it were, and liveth in the soul and 
care of the person whom he loves ; and now he 
begins to mind his own concernments not so much 
because they are his, as because the beloved is 
pleased to own an interest in them: he becomes 
dear unto himself, because he is so unto the 
other. 

But why should I enlarge on so known a mat- 
ter? Nothing can be more clear, than that the 
happiness of love depends on the return it meets 
with : and herein the divine lover hath unspeak- 
ably the adwantage, having placed his affection 
on him whose nature is love ; whose goodness is 
as infinite as his being; whose mercy prevented 
us when we were his enemies, therefore cannot 
choose but embrace us when we are become his 
friends. Itis utterly impossible that God should 
deny his love to a soul wholly devoted to him, 
and which desires nothing so much as to serve 
and please him ; he cannot disdain his own im- 


age, nor the heart in which it isengraved ; love 
is all the tribute which we can pay him, and it 


is the sacrifice which he will not despise. 
The Presence of the Beloved Person. 


Another thing which disturbs the pleasure of 
love, and renders it a miserable and unquiet 
passion, is absence and separation from those we 
It is not without a sensible affliction that 
friends do part, though for some little time ; it 
is sad to be deprived of that society which is so 
delightful ; our life becomes tedious, being spent 
in an impatient expectation of the happy hour 
wherein we may meet again ; but if death have 
made the separation, as some time or other it 
must, this occasions a grief scarce to be paral- 
leled. by all the misfortunes of human life, and 
‘wherein we pay dear enough for the comforts of 
our friendship. But, oh, how happy are those, 
who have placed their love on him who can never 


love. 
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cause it can do so little itself, it desires the as- 
















be absent from them! they need but open their 
eyes, and they shall every where behold the traces 
of his presence and glory, and converse with him 
whom their soul loveth: and this makes the 
darkest prison, or wildest desert, not only sup- 
portable, but delightful to them. 


The Divine Love makes us partake of an infinite 
Happiness. 


In fine, a lover is miserable if the person whom 
heloveth be so; they who have made an exchange 
of hearts by love, get thereby an interest in one 
another’s happiness and misery ; and this makes 
love a troublesome passion when placed on earth. 
The most fortunate person hath grief enough to 
mar the tranquillity of his friend, and itis hard 
to hold out, when we are attacked on all hands, 
and suffer not only in our own person but in 
another’s. But if God were the object of our 
love, we should share an infinite happiness, with- 
out any mixture or possibility of diminution: 
we should rejoice to behold the glory of God, 
and receive comfort and pleasure from all the 
praises wherewith men and angels do extol him. 
It should delight us beyond all expression to 
consider that the beloved of our souls is infinitely 
happy in himself, and that all his enemies can- 
not shake or unsettle his throne: That our God 
is in the heavens, and doth whatsoever he pleas- 
eth. 

Behold ! on what sure foundations his happi- 
ness is built, whose soul is possessed with divine 
love, whose will is transformed into the will of 
God, and whose greatest desire is, that his Maker 
should be pleased. Qh the peace, the rest, the 
satisfaction thatattendeth such a temper of mind! 

(To be continued.) 





LIFE’S DUTIES. 


It must, undoubtedly, be the design of our 
gracious God, that all this toil for the supply of 
our physical necessities—this incessant oceupa- 
tion amid the things that perish—shall be no 
obstruction, but rather a le, to our spiritual 
life. The weight of a clock seems a heavy 
drag on the delicate movements of its ma- 
chinery ; but, so far from arresting or impeding 
those movements, it is indispensable to their 
steadiness, balance, accuracy. There must be 
some analogous action of what seems the clog 
and drag-weight of worldly work on the finer 
movements of man’s spiritual being. The pla- 
nets in the heavens have a two-fold motion—in 
their orbits and on their axis; the one motion 
not interfering, but carried on simultaneously, 
and in perfect harmony with the other ; so must 
it be that man’s two-fold activities round the 
heavenly and the earthly centre disturb not, nor 
jar with each other.» He who diligently dis- 
charges the duties of the earthly, may not less 
sedulously—nay, at the same moment—fulfil 
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those of the heavenly sphere ; at once “ diligent 
in business,” and “ fervent in spirit, serving the 
Lord.” — Caird. 

FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENC 


ER. 


PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 15, 1857, 


Diep,—At her residence, at Little Creek Landing, 
Delaware, of pneumonia, on the 18th of 3rd mo., 1857, 
Ann Emerson, (widow of Pennel Emerson, dec’d.) in 
her 67th year. 


—, At her residence in Camden, Delaware, of 


pueumomia, on the 24th of 4th month, 1857, Mary 
Emekson, in her 58th year. 

» At his residence on Yonge Street, Canada 
West, on 2nd day the 27th of the 7th month 1857, 
Wittram I. Puitwirs, of remitting fever, in the 65th 
year of his age. He was a moral, upright man, a use- 
ful citizen, an affectionate husband, a tender father, 
and diligent in the attendance of religious meetings. 
His hospitable mansion was always open to the recep- 
tion of travelling Friends, whom he often essentially 
assisted in their progress. «In the midst of life we 
are in death.” 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THOMAS STORY. 
(Continued from page 328.) 

1 was silent before the Lord, as a child not 
yet weaned ; He put words in my mouth, and I 
sang forth his praises with an audible voice. 

I called unto my God from the great deep ; 
He put on bowels of mercy, and had compassion 
on me, because his Jove was infinite, and his 
power without measure. 

He cailed for my life, and I offered it at his 
footstool, but he gave it me as a prey with un- 
speakable addition. 

He called for my will, and I resigned it at 
his call; but he returned me his own in token 
of his love. 

He called for the world, and I laid it at his 
feet, with the crowns thereof; I withheld them 
not at the beckoning of his hand. 

But mark the benefit of exchange! for he 
gave me instead of earth, a kingdom of eternal 
peace; and in lieu of the crowns of vanity, a 
crown of glory. 

My God.ealled me from my father, and I went 
apace ; he Walled me his son, and clothed me 
in his garments. 

He called me from the wife of my youth, and 
I ran in haste; he espoused me to his son, and 
I became his near relation. 

What moved thee to this, Oh! life of my 
soul! O! glory of thy saints! for I had become 
vile with the blackness of Egypt. 

Was it not thy infinite love and mercy, thine 
unalterable patience and wonderful condescen- 
sion, that brought thee from thy throne below 
thy footstool, in the likeness of vanity, that 
thou mightest exalt me above the high Heavens 
in thy kingdom of eternal rest ? 

Thou hast hast made me bold before thee; thou 
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hast made me confident in thy sight ; behold 
now I speak without restraint, because thy free 
will has made me free. 

So, now thy election is a free election, and 
thy call without dispute. 

* They gazed on me; they said I was mad, 
distracted, and become a fool; they lamented 
becayse my freedom came. 

They whispered against me in the vanity of 
their imaginations; but I inclined, mine ear to 
the whisperings of the spirit of truth. 

I said what am I, that I should receive such 
honor; but he removed the mountains out of 
my way, and by his secret workings pressed me 
forward. 

He gave me a reward, and behold I had done 
no work ; wages, and I had not wrought in his 
vineyard. » 

When the Lord quickened me, I called for 
obedience ; he was pleased with my desire, and 
grantéd my request in the might of his power. 

My Lord called and I heard his voice, 
but knew him not, for the darkness of igno- 
rance had caused unbelief. I answered, who art 
thou, Lord, and he informed me by the living 
word of his love and mercy. 

He gave me living faith to lay hold on his 
voice ; and saving know%&dge to avoid the 
voice of the serpent. 

He gaveame joy which no tongue can express, 
and peace which passeth understanding. 

My heart was melted with the height of com- 
fort; my soul was immersed in the depths of love; 
my eyes overflowed with tears of greatest pleasure. 

The men of the earth looked as on a man 
forsaken of hope, given up to fear, and surround- 
ed with shame. 

They said, Behold a man foolish in his ima- 
ginations, seeking after vanity, and given over 
to believe lies: but I regarded not; for I had 
the jewel in prospect, the promised land in view. 

I followed the voice of the Shepherd, who gave 
me food according to my strength, and found 
all things even as he said of old. 

He gave me power to open my mouth con- 
cerning things to come, and a name by which I 
shall be saved. , 

I will call for perseverance in the ways of 
life ; for the hidden manna day by day received. 

My comforter also taught me to pray in know- 
ledge as in faith; I begged Himsetr, and he 
gave me ALL. 

He gave me power to do wonders also; to 
keep his commandments through his holy spi- 
rit, and to walk in the paths of righteousness 
with joyful songs. 

I will call upon him in the days of temptation; 
and when I am in the shadow of death the 
Lord shall be my strength. 





* He subsequently remembered this paragraph with 
instruction and encouragement, when -he found it his 
duty to join the Society of Friends. 
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Wilt thou wash my feet, O Lord, with the 


washing of regeneration, that I may tread the | for Christ is your éxaltation far above all Hea- 


paths of life before thy face ? 
RESPONSE. 

Blessed art thou, Oh! virgin daughter of Je- 
rusalem ; for thy streets are laid with peace ; 
thy walls are surrounded with power ; thy gates 
are adorned with beauty; thine habitation with 
purity ; thy temple is adorned with glory within 
and holiness without; and thy priests are estab- 
lished forevermore. 


hosts; the God of all glorious majesty; the 
prince of peace; the strength of Jacob; the | 
hope of Israel; the help of the distressed ; the | 
comfort of the comfortless; the strength of the | 
weak ; the husband tothe widow; the father to | 
the fatherless ; the feeder of the hungry; the | 
clother of the naked; the purifier of the un- 
clean; the washer of the filthy; the healer of 
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Cry aloud with joy, O ! ye vallies and plains; 


vens, even into fellowship and union with the 
Father of all sure mercies. 

Behold this is the name alone by which there 
is salvation; the only name under Heaven by 
which ye are saved. 

This is he who is your unfeigned obedience ; 
your unspotted righteousness; your accepted 
peace offering ; your lamb of innocence; your 


sprinkling of purity ; your baptism of holiness; 
Thy King, Oh! Zion, is the mighty Lord of | g of purity; y p ; 


and your full perfection. 


He is your spouse, in relation to whom ye cry 


Abba, Father; your everlasting comfort and 
eternal glory. 


spirit, and sing praises to the God of life, in his 
holy fountain forevermore. Hallelujah. 
[To be continued.] 








the sick ; the raiser of the dead; the judge of | 
all the world; and the everlasting life. 

How canst thou therefore fall, O virgin daugh- | 
ter of Zion? or how should thy walls be raised, 
which are founded upon the Rock of truth, on | 
the pillars of eternal power. 

Truth bears the keys of the kingdom, and a 
lie cannot euter therein ; for a lie bears the im- 
age of darkness ; it is near akin to ignorance, | 
blindness, folly, superstition, madness and cae 
atry. < aie 

Wateh, oh! ye disciples of the Lord God, ] 


We offer our young readers the following 
creditable specimen of juvenile production, be- 
ing one of three essays written by the female 


pupils of Springdale Boarding School, Loudon 


County, Va. The others will appear in future 
numbers.—Ep. 


“MISSION OF THE DEWDROP. 


Think not, because it appears insignificant, 
when courpared with the waters of the mighty 








Give ear, oh! ye living temples of the holy ” 


lest ye be found sleeping when your Lord com- | ocean, that the dewdrop is of little value, for of 
eth, and be thereby unfitted to enter into his | such’as this is the ocean formed. Though so 
rest and glory. | small, it still has its mission to perform. Tho rip- 

Watch and pray, lest ye enter into temptation | pling fountain and the babbling brook, the calm 
of self-confidence, and lie on the beds of self- | still lake, and the rolling ocean have not a more 
security, and the fire céme and devour you up. | important office to fulfil. 

Know you not, that those whoare sleeping in| When all day long the sun’s scorching rays 
transgressions, are thereby unfitted to be fed | descend to the earth, giving strength and vigor 
with the bread of comfort? because it is as a | to the mighty oak, and more thriving plants, it 
dream in the night, which passeth away without | proves too great for the tender violet and the 
regard. | fragile buttereups that bloom on the green hill 





Know you not that whilst you are carnally | 
minded, y@ judge according to the things of the | 
flesh? but when ye are renewed in spirit, ye | 
judge all things as they are in righteousness | 
and knowledgé, yea, through his love who raised | 
you up, you shall judge angels. | 

Bow down, oh! ye mountains of the earth, 
before the majesty of the glory of our God, in 
the name of Jesus; for it is a name of humili- 
ty, of perfect and unspotted humility; and he 
will be your exaltation, through the riches of 
his love, before the throne. 

O stay no longer among the swine of this 
world, feeding on earthly pleasures, ye prodigal 
sons ; but leave off the husks of carnal formali- 
ty, of men’s invention, by the wisdom of this 
world, and return unto your father’s house, that 
you may be fed with the bread of life to your 
everlasting reconciliation. 





diligence it attends to that mission, should we 


side, and they pine, wither, and droop their lit- 
tle heads beneath his burning rays. 

Night, with her glorious canopy studded with 
myriads of stars, gently spreads her mantle over 
the earth; and then comes the little dew-drop, 
acting upon the dying plants like a ray of hope 
to the fainting heart, or a cup of cold water to 
the fevered lips. 

It penetrates their every pore, reviving and 
giving them new life and strength, and they 
grow fresh in beauty, and give forth sweet odors 
upon the balmy air, as if to glorify Him by whose 
Almighty Hand they were brought into exist- 
ence, and by whose beneficence was created 
the dew-drop to act as a life-restorer to their 
drooping forms. When we reflect how insigni- 
cant is its mission when compared with that 
destined for man, and yet with what never failing 
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not feel rebuked for our unfaithfulness, and en- 
deavor to turn from our erring course to one 
which would fit us for a high and holy station in 
the realms of endless bliss ? 

As it sparkles in the rays of the morning 
sun, even the little dew-drop, folded in the bo- 
som of the frail flowerets, unnoticed or unseen, 
contains volumes of instruction for minds, even 
of the wise and learned. 

It comes and goes, performing steadily the 
mission assigned it, without a murmur, without 
a sigh, never aspiring to a higher office than the 
humble one for which God ordained it. 

How vastly different is the life of poor, weak, 
. dependant man! When he comes into the world 

hé is innocent ; but as he grows older he becomes 
ambitious, and aspires to some high office wholly 
beyond his reach. Instead of becoming more 
wise, his weaknesses become more manifest. 
They seem to “grow with his growth, and 
strengthen with his strength.” Instead of seek- 
ing those heavenly treasures which time cannot 
take away or injure, but which brighten to all 
eternity, he becomes dissatisfied with the hum- 
ble station assigned him. 

‘He is-allured om by the sparkling brightness 
of wealth and fame, endeavoring to obtain from 
business only earthly treasures; and from his 

. fellow-men praises which are as transient.as the 
fleeting clouds of summer. 


As the clear sky and bright sun giving promise 
of a fair day, are often followed by a stormy even- 
ing, so in youth, the hopes of fame and fortune, 
which allure us, are often dissipated by adverse 


circumstances in after life. As the bubbles 
burst, so are our hopes blasted. 

Beautiful, indeed, are these watery jewels, 
when, hanging to spears of grass, and flowers, and 
sparkling in the sun, they exhibit the rainbow 
tints. ‘“‘ He who weighs out the watersas with a 
balance,” distributes the dews with a frugal 
hand only on the vegetable kingdom, and though 
equally exposed, he withholds it rom the sur- 
face of the billowy deep, and the dry sands, so 
that in the strict economy of nature, nothing 
may be squandered or lost. 


HONOR THE GOOD. 


The true basis of distinction among men is 
not in position nor possession—it is not in the 
circumstance of life, but in the conduct. 

It matters not how enviable a position a man 
occupies, nor how much wealth he has in store, 
if there be defects in his behaviour he is not en- 
titled to that consideration and respect due to 
one Who is his superior ina moral point of view, 
though he possess neither riches nor honor. 

It is not that which ‘gives us place, but con- 
duct which makes the solid distinction. We 
should think no man above us but for his vir- 
tues, and none below us but forhis vices. En- 
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tertaining this view we would seek to emulate 
the good, though it be found under a coarse ex- 
terior, and pity the evil, though it be clothed in 
the finest garb and dwell in luxury. We would 
never become obsequious in the wrohg place. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
EXTRACTS OF LETTERS FROM A YOUNG PENN- 


SYLVANIAN NOW PRACTISING DENTISTRY 
IN GERMANY. 
NO. 1. 
Berwin, Fifth amo. 23d, 1855. 


Dear J.—When I last wrote, I told you I 
would write again from Bremen, but as my stay 
there was very beief I could not doso. My 
friend, Mr. Crosswell, whom I mentioned in my 
last, has gone on to St. Petersburg, and I sent 
my letter of introduction to the American Con- 
sul by him, and enclosed a note to the Consul 
with it, requesting him to give me his opinion - 
in regard to that place. I called upon the Rus- 
sian Minister here, and had quite a pleasant talk 
with him.* 

I have conferred with Drs. Dumaunt and 
Abbott, of this place, and they think Frankfort — 
an excellent place. 

First, it is quite a large city, and the central 
point of a great amount of trade in Europe. It 
is alg} in close proximity with several yery im- 
portant watering places. As there is no Amer- 
ican dentist in that place, I think I shall pay it 
a visit, and see what prospect there will be 
there. 

I have had quite a pleasant time in Berlin.” 
There are a number of Americans staying here, 
at the same hotel as myself, and they form quite 
an agreeable society. 1 have visited most of 
the places of interest here, which has occupied 
about all my time. There is a great deal to in- 
terest the stranger in and about Berlin. In the 
old museum there is quite a large gallery con- 
taining some of the oldest paintings. The gal- 
lery is one of the finest in Europe, although it 
is said to be inferior to those of Dresden and 
Munich. Among the statuary are the original 
statues of Venus and Apollo; and a bronze statue 
of a boy praying, taken from the bed of the river 
Tiber, and purchased for the sum of 40,000 
thalers, 30,000 dollars. The new museum 
contains the finest Egyptain curiosities in the 
world. There is much to interest the curiosity 
loving, and much also to occupy the pleasure 
seeking community. 

Every day there are military parades, and it 
is not at all uncommon to see a company of two 
or three thousand soldiers parading the streets. 
At one of their late reviews of artillery, over a 
hundred cannon were brought into use, each 


° Considerations respecting going into business and 
settling. 
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drawn by eight horses. About every other man 
you meet in the streets has some military badge 
upon him. In fact, this seems to be the only 
idea of ambition among the Berlin people; every 
thing else is sacrificed to that one feeling. I 
have really become tired looking at soldiers. 
Instead of seeing men and horses engaged in the 
various industrial pursuits, you will see women, 
dogs and boys dragging little carts around the 
streets, containing produce for the consumption 
of the citizens. Manufacfuring is at a very low 
ebb indeed, and is principally confined to small 
matters, and done ina small way. There is a 
porcelain factory here, but the ware produced is 


a very inferior quality. There is also an iron | 


foundry near the city, where a great many stat- 
“ues, busts, and other ornaments are cast and fin- 
ished with a great deal of neatness. 


other beautiful things, not worth much. 

27th. I dined to-day with Dr. D., in company 
with some of his friends, and have just returned 
from a ride with him and his lady. They are 
both very agreeable, and have been very kind 
to me. Madame D. is a French lady, and 
speaks about as much English as I do French, 
and when we get to mixing up the languages, 
A. and B. have their own sport over us. 

Notwithstanding I find very agreeable compa- 


Withal, | 
Berlin is a beautiful city, but like a great many | 
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manner as to be easily seen ; those referring to 
the same object are side by side, and there are 
constantly in the room several officers ready to 
open the cases to persons desirous of closer ex- 
amination. Great care is taken that no model 
be injured by unskilful handling, while, at the 
same time every reasonable facility for research 
is courteously afforded. The arrangements of 
this room or museum are in all things unexcep- 
tionable, and it is by far the first of its kind in 
the world, and of all museums it certainly is the 
most interesting, and of the greatest benefit to 
the human race. 

The fate of the rejected models is very different; 
they are condemned to the cellars of the building, 
where they form a museum also, but their ar- 
rangement is such that a visitor would suppose 
them to have been tossed there by a centrifugal 
thrashing machine. Some are huddled on shelves, 





others jammed into ten foot boxes, hundreds 

| are streyed over the floors of the passages and 
on the stairs, where they are daily trampled 

| upon ; there is certainly little respect paid these 
unfortunate candidates. It would be, however, 
a great mistake to conclude from this unceremo- - 

‘ nious treatment they are of no value; far from 

‘it; if carefully arranged, they would form a 

| collection even more interesting and useful than 
'the first, for among the patented models are 


ny here, still I often look yearningly towards many of crude, though original devices, while 
my native home, and think how fine it would be | on the other hand, among the rejected are many 


to stop in and spend a social evening with a few | complete, well finished machines, which, al- 
treasured friends in Philadelphia or Norristown. | though rejected for want of novelty in the main 
Lshall leave to-morrow morning by way of , object, are still far superior in details and pro- 
Hamburg, although it is something of a round. ! portions to many of the accepted. There also 
Still I feel anxious to see an American dentist | would be found thousands of absurd attempts 
who is located there. I hope to hear from you | at impossibilities, which would serve to dis- 
soon. Believe me truly and affectionately F.(C.!|suade from the same or similar experiments 
others hopelessly pursuing the same idea. To 
understand fully the importance of the collection 
in this respect, it is necessary to know that 
The Patent Office at Washington occupies a| nearly one half of the inventions hatched every 
whole square, three sides of which are formed | year have already more than once been con- 
by the main building and the two wings, the | demned to the cellars. 
fourth side being open. At the present time! As soon as a patent is granted the specifica- 
one of the wings is not entirely completed, and | tion is copied on a large folio, and the name of 


THE UNITED STATES PATENT OFFICE. 


part of the rest is used for the office of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, and for a very interesting 
museum which has no sort of relation to pat- 
ents. This museum will soon be removed to 
the Smithsonian, and the rooms used by the 
other offices, will, at no distant time, be needed 
for the increasing number of models. Every 
application for a patent has to be accompanied 
by a working model less than a cubic foot in 
size, and in every case the model remains at 
the office, so that there are two classes of mod- 
els—those of patented and those of rejected in- 
ventions. For those of the first class, a fine 
room, two stories high, running the whole length 
of the eastern wing, has been appropriated. The 
models are placed in large show cases in such a 


the inventer is entered on the index ; the folios 
are bound uniformly, dated on the back, and 
| kept in a room open to the public. In the room 
adjoining are the drawings, classified in large 
portfolios, according to their subjects, so that 
when a person wishes to know what has been 
patented in any particular branch, the first step 
|is to obtain the drawings @n the subject, then 
| from their dates find the corresponding specifica. 
tions. When he has made a list of the pat- 
entee’s names, he will inqmire for the models in 
the model rooms, If theggjumber and the names 
of the models correspondsto the number and the 
names of the drawings, he may be tolerably 
sure of having seen all he required. The spe- 
cifications themselves are kept in another room, 
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to which the general public have no access. By 
one of the rules of the Patent-Office, persons 
may inspect the drawings and specifications, and 
even write a memoranda on the subject, but are 
forbidden making any copies, as the office claims 
the privilege of furnishing them, charging so 
much for the drawings, and so much a line for 
specifications. —New York Tribune. 


NATURE’S TEMPLE. 
By Anna L. SneLuine. 


An Indian warrior being urged to enter the splendid Catholic 
Cathedral at St. Louis, and witness the services there, made the 
following reply, “* Sir, this splendid green earth, and these waving 


trees are my church, and yonder,” pointing to the clear blue sky 
beyond, “that is my preacher.” 


Ox, allure me not to the gilded tower, 

The mouldering trophy of man’s vain power : 
I would bend my knee on the verdant sod, 
And ’neath the Ties firmanent, worship God! 


What are your temples of wood and stone? 

Do they tell us more of the «¢ Great Unknown,” 
Than the starry sky, or the mighty sea,— 
Those emblems of vast eternity? 


You tell me, too, of the eloquence rare, 

Which inspired mortals are breathing there— 

But they speak not to me like the lightning flash, 
Or the cloud-capped rocks where the torrents dash. 


I would listen to Nature’s voice alone : 

{t speaks to the heart in a low, deep tone ; 
Calming the soul that too long has striven 
With worldly woe, and would soar to heaven. 


How can your image, to which ye pray, 

Hear your petitions, or guide your way ? 
Stay the storms of fate, or, at your command, 
Open the gates to the * spirit-land 2”? 


Those pictures—ye call them works of art,— * 
Do they heal the wounds of the broken heart ? 
They are senseless and cold ; look round and see 
How the wild green forest reproaches ye ! 


When the morning here, in its robes of light, 
Disperses the shadows and mists of night, 
From trees and thickets ascend on high 

One burst of untutored harmony; ~ 


Woods, rocks, and mountains echo the strain; 
Flowers lift their heads from the dewy plain : 
Each animate thing, then, obeys the call, 
And worsbips the Spirit that made them all. 


Then the heart is glad—all around us prove 
The assurance given that ** God is Love ;”’ 

And when thtnders roll, and the storm is near, 
Then the guilty and wicked quake and fear ; 


For it tells them, he too is a “ God of Wrath ;” 
To beware how they wander from that true path 
He has pointed out for their steps to tread, 

And which leads to joy, e’en when life has fled. 


Go, kneel at your pictured and golden shrine— 
God made the green earth where I tread, for mine ! 
Let your organ peal—but the lark must sing, 

To assist my worship of Nature’s King. 


Not to an image of wood I bend— 

Toa greater Power must my prayer ascend ; 
Not seen, but felt, loved, reverenced, feared ; 
To whom the whole world as an altar is reared. 
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GAIL BORDEN’S CONCENTRATED MILK. 


The preservation of various articles of food so 
that they can be transported from places in 
which they are cheap, and sold where they are 
dear, or can be used on distant voyages and 
journeys, has long engaged the attention of sci- 
entific as well as practical men. Unfortunately 
most articles of food are exceedingly complex 
in composition, and their elements are held to- 
gether by very loose affinities : the very proper- 
ties that render them nutritious and digestible, 
are those which render them prone to change 
and decay. In order that putrefaction should 
take place, the presence of moisture, of oxygen 
gas, and of a temperature above the freezing 
point of water is necessary; and most of the 
methods of preserving food, essentially unal- 
tered, for any length of time, are founded upon 
the exclusion of one or the other of these con- 
ditions. The preservation of food, by exposing 
it to a low temperature is constantly acted on, 
but is of very limited application; the exclusion 
of atmospheric air by inclosing the articles to 
be preserved, under certain precautions, in air- 
tight cans, has now came into very general use. 
Of the third method, that of depriving them of 
a portion or the whole of their moisture, we have 
daily experience in the drying of fruits, of 
vagetables, &c. Salting meat is an indirect 
method of depriving it of water; and salt owes 
its efficacy as an antiseptic largely to the fact, 
that it abstracts water from organic compounds, 
thus rendering them firmer and denser. The 
drying method has, in certain bulky articles, 
containing a large percentage of water, great 
advantages over others, since it not only pre- 
vents decomposition, but, renders the articles 
themselves more portable ; the great difficulty in 
the way is, that the application of the heat ne- 
cessary to evaporate the superfluous moisture, 
commonly alters the flavor of the substance to be 
preserved, and thus destroys a valuable and ne- 
cessary property. 

In preparing his “Conesntrated Milk,” G. 
Borden, by perseverance and ingenuity, has 
completely overcome the difficulty in his way. 
The milk is cooled immediately after being 
drawn from the cow, by means of cold water, 
which retards the change which commences to 
take place in that fluid when exposed to the at- 
mosphere ; within the hour the milk is removed 
to the works, where it is rapidly heated to a 
temperature of 170° to 190° F., (this has been 
found necessary to its better working in the 
vacuum pan. The next step is to place the 
}milk in a vacuum reservoir connected with a 
vacuum pan or boiler, from which the air is ex- 
| cluded by the constant action of air pumps, by 
| Which means the superfluous water is rapid] 
expelled under a temperature below 130° F. When 
\@ proper degree of concentration is arrived at, 
\ascertained without exposing the boiling fluid to 
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the atmosphere, the pan is cooled by turning | though some are destructive to our cherries and 
cold water into the pipes, which a moment before | other fruits, the numbers of such are small, and 
conveyed heat for evaporation. By this means | these propensities are to be offset by numerous 
the milk is removed smoothly from the pan} and valuable services which no other agencies 
without adhering to its sides or coating them. ! can perform. 
It is then placed in proper vessels and is ready| The following descriptions may throw light 
for use. | upon the treatment these birds have a right to 

In the process of evaporation the quantity of claim at our hands: 
milk is reduced 75 or 80 per cent.; thus con-| The Baltimore Oriole, a beautiful and well- 
centrated, it forms a thick fluid of the consis-. known bird, called sometimes Gold-robin, Hang- 
tency of paste, but without its viscidity; it bird, ete. It feeds chiefly on insects, and its 
readily mixes with hot or cold water, forming, | services are of great value. They visit our 
when the proper quantity is added, a fluid, hav- | gardens for grubs only, and thus protect our 
ing all the properties of pure, sweet, freshly-| pea vines and other plants from a destructive 
boiled milk. When left to stand, the cream | enemy. 
rises to the surface, partly in the form of agglu- | The Red-winged Blackbird often arrives at 
tinated butter. Scientific examinations will soon | the North ere the snow has disappeared. It 
ascertain what changes, if any, the milk under-' feeds on grubs, worms and caterpillars, without 
goes, from the time it is drawn from the cow to inflicting any injury upon the farmer. Hence 
its being offered for sale. Certainly its appear-| it does him a very important service. 

The Cow Blackbird is less numerous than the 


ance, flavor and nutritious properties seem to | 
have undergone no deterioration. When kept species just described. They follow our cattle, 
|and catch and devour the insects that molest 


in ice it will remain some weeks without under- 

going change ; exposed to hot or damp weather, |them. From this fact they derive their name. 
it is not warranted to keep but little longer than| The Rice-Bunting, or Bob-o-link, is constant- 
other fresh milk ; but when placed in hermeti-' ly employed in catching grasshoppers, spiders, 
cally-sealed cans, it will remain unaltered for | crickets, ete., and thus does good service. It 


months, or probably years. | is, however, said to do some injury to grain, 


The advantages to be derived from a prepara- | especially at the South, and particularly when 
tion from which we can, at any moment, by the | they collect their young in flocks, preparatory 


mere addition of a little water, reproduce the | to a flight toward their winter quarters. 

pure, rich milk, differing from fresh cow’s milk; The Crow Blackbird is one of our early vis- 
only by the flavor of boiled milk which it pos-'|itors. While it devours immense numbers of 
sesses, are obvious. ‘To travellers upon sea and } grubs, etc., it is also clearly proved that it pulls 
land it is invaluable. If poor Kane had had a! up the corn. Southern farmers attempt to di- 
sufficient supply, neither he nor his crew would | minish the amount of such depredations, by 
have suffered so terribly from the ravages of | soaking their corn in Glauber’s salts, making it 


the scurvy ; and even in domestic economy the 
convenience of obtaining sweet milk at any mo- 
ment can be readily appreciated. 

Obtaining fresh milk from a distance from 
the city, and the cost of transportation being 
lessened by the diminished bulk, G. Borden 
offers this new article of milk at a rate that will 
bring it into general household use. 


BIRDS : THEIR UTILITY. 

We do not always know our best friends. 
But experience sometimes teaches us, working 
out for us conclusions very unlike those we 
had previously entertained. In the history of 
birds, similar examples are not wanting. A 
writer of note says: ‘ After some States had 
paid threepence a dozen for the destruction of 
blackbirds, the consequence was a total loss, in 
the year 1749, of all the grass and grain, by 
means of insects, which had flourished under 
the protection of that law.” Another orno- 
thologist, Wilson, computes that each red- 
winged black-bird devours, on an average, fifty 
grubs daily during the summer season. Most 
birds live entirely on worms and insects, and 


_unpalateable to the birds. 

| The American Crow devours everything eat- 
able, without much apparent choice, whether 

| fruits, seeds, vegetables, reptiles, insects, dead 

| animals, &c. 

The Cedar-bird gathers caterpillars, worms, 
etc., which it devours with an insatiable appe- 
tite. Our cherries and other fruits are not 
spared, but are devoured, in their season, as 
rapidly as are the canker-worms, and other ene- 
mies of the trees, in their season. But what- 
ever injury they may thus inflict seems irreme- 
diable, as their numbers can scarcely be dimin- 
ished by any agency in our control. 

The King-bird lives wholly on insects and 
worms, without any mischievous propensity, un- 
less it be occasionally to devour honey-bees. 
That he has a taste for such food is pretty well 
established, though some deny it. [They attack 
the drones, only.— Ed. Tel. | 
' The Cat-bird is constantly employed in de- 
vouring wasps, worms, etc., but does not always 
spare our fruits. They devour: of the latter, 
however, much less than would the insects they 
destroy. 
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The Wood-thrush lives on worms, beetles, etc., 
and never commits depredatiéns of any kind. 
Their residence is much more constant in the 
extreme south, than farther north. 

The Blue-bird confines himself to the de- 
struction of beetles, spiders, grubs, wire-worms, 
ete., and though they attack the sumac and 
wild cherry, and other wild berries, they do no 
injury to the fruits and vegetables of the garden. 

The Golden-winged Woodpecker is reputed as 
a fruit-stealer, but “‘ with all its faults,” it is of 

reat use to the horticulturalist. 

The Red-headed Woodpecker, like the former, 
helps itself to fruits of all kinds, carrying off 
apples even in its bill; but this useful laborer 
is also worthy of its hire; it does much more 
good than evil. 

The Downy Woodpecker, and perhaps some 
other species, come under the same category as 
those speiecs already described.— Germ. Tel. 


INDIAN HONESTY. 


An Indian, being among his white neighbors, 
asked for a little tobacco to smoke; and one of 
them, having some loose in his pocket, gave him 
a handful. The day following the Indian came 


back inquiring for the donor, saying he had 
found a quarter of a dollar, among the tobacco. 
Being told as it was given to him, he might as 


well keep it, he answered, pointing to his breast, 
“‘T got a good man and a bad man here; and 
the good man say, “ It is not mine—TI must re- 
turn it to the owner.” The bad man say, “Why 
he gave it to you; and it is your own now.” 
The good man say, “That’s not right; the to- 
bacco is yours, not the money.”’ The bad man 
say, ‘‘ Never mind, you got it: go buy some 
dram.”” The good man say, “ No, no, you must 
not do so.” So I don’t know what to do; andl 
think to go to sleep; but the good and the bad 
man keep talking all night, and trouble me; 
and now I bring the money back, I feel good.” 


ILL-NATURED REMARKS. 


It was the confession of a Christian man, 
“Often have I felt disturbed and rebuked by 
the recollection of remarks which have fallen 
from my lips, of an uncharitable and ill-natured 
tenor. Those to whom they were uttered may 
never have recalled them, and those of whom 
they may have been spoken may never have 
heard them ; but my own memory has treasured 
them up, and they are now often reverted to 
with pain and humiliation. I may have thought, 
at the time, that they were justified by circum- 
stances, and were no more than frank expres- 
sions of my convictions; and yet I cannot con- 
ceal from myself that they had in them a spice 
of malignity, of which I should have been asham- 
ed.” How many might, with propriety, make 
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asimilar confession! The staple of conversation 
with many is this very freedom of remark on 
the conduct of others. Severe criticism on 
their acts, suspicion of their motives, doubts of 
their sincerity, exaggeration of their failings, un- 
fair construction of their words, and, in general, 
misrepresentation, more or less gross, of their 
conduct, are things which we daily observe in 
common conversation. None, we presume, are 
blameless in*this matter; but the general pre- 
valence of the evil diminishes not its criminality. 
The best men have need of caution, and are 
safest when they puta bridle on their tongue. 
All men are our brethren; they claim with us a 
common origin ; they are pursuing the same sor- 
rowful journey of life; their eyes as well as our 
own must soon close in the sleep of death; we 
must rest side by side with them in the grave, 
and appear with them at the jitdgment. If 
there were then no divine prohibition of evil 
speaking, our human sympathies should suggest 
tenderness of the reputation of others. Kind- 
ness, love, and forbearance better become us; 
and we should remember how assailable we our- 
selves are, and how sad it would be for us, if as 
we mete to others, it should be measured to us 
again. — Presbyterian. 


(From the Boston Bee.) 
THEY’D LIKE TO TRY. 

General , of Mississippi, was a planter 
of the old school, and the best stamp. He 
treated his slaves kindly, gave them abundant 
provision and clothing, and forbid his overseer 
to chastise them without his permission. The 
General was a church member, and daily had 
family prayers. He was anxious to have his 
slaves attend family worship, and many of them 
did so fora time. At length he was surprised 
and grieved to see that they all absented them- 
selves from family worship. What it meant he 
could not conjecture. All his efforts to get them 
in proved abortive. They seemed determined not 
to come. The General hada trusty female slave, 
who was the wife of a man belonging to a neigh- 
boring planter. This man’s name was Isaac. 
He was a faithful, trusty servant, and was pro- 
moted by his colored brethren to the dignity of 
an exhorter. Isaac was permitted usually to go 
to the General’s plantation on Saturday night, 
and spend the Sabbath with his wife. On Sun- 
day evening he went into family prayers, but 
none of the rest. 

After prayers the General said to Isaac that he 
was much grieved that his servants would not 
come to prayers. ‘‘ You see, Isaac, not one is in. 
Now, there must be some reason, and I want to 
know what itis. I thought Polly might have 
told you.” Isaac was a good deal embarrassed, 
said he was sorry it was so; he told Polly they 
ought to come in. “ But,” said the General 
* you know, Isaac, what is the matter. I won’ 
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insist on your telling me, but I would like to, and do not associate, except in the presence of their 

have you.” ‘ Well massa,” said Isaac, “I will teachers. None are received as pupils except the chil- 

tell you, but you know I think they do “ne in | dren of Friends, or those living in Friends’ families 
? 5 


ee : c and intended to be educated as Friends. 
not coming in. They say they don’t believe) = Zerms.—For board, washing and tuition, per term 


you are a Uhristian.” ‘ Why,” said the Gene-| of 40 weeks, $115, payable quarterly in advance. 
ral, “I am surprised they think I’m not a | Pens, ink, lights, &c., fifty cents per cuarter. Draw- 
Christian. Don’t { treat them well, feed them | ¥'#,2nd the French language each $3 per quarter. 
and clothe them, and forbid the overseer to| The ctase fron Wochineton te Winches 


- 7 he The stage from Washington to Winchester stops at 
abuse them?’ ‘Yes, Massa,” said Isaac, “ I} Purcelville within two miles of the school. There is 


know you do all this, but they think there is a daily stage from the Point of Rocks, on the Balt. 
something farther back—they say if Massa was | and Ohio R. Road, to Leesburg, where a conveyance 


a Christian, he would give them their freedom.” | may be had to the school, a distance of 9 miles.— 


| Letters should be directed to Purcelville, Loudou 
“« Why, Isaac, what do they mean, they could’nt | Co., Va. S. M. JANNEY, Principal. oe 


take care of themselves.” ‘Yes, Massa,”’ said HENRY SUTTON t sastitaaitaite 
Isaac, “ but they’d like to try.’ HANNAH W. SUTTON §° - 
iit iat ae aaa ———— 7 mo. 11th, 1857.—8w. 
PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. —_| /\ ENESEF. VALLEY BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 

Fiour asp Meat.—The Flour market continues GIRLS, AT WHEATTLAND, MONROE CO 
very quiet. There is but little inquiry, either for ex- | ny, The School Year is divided into Three Terms, 
port or home consumption, and only a few hundred of fensteen weeks cath 2 
barrels were disposed of at $7 25 a $7 50 for fresh The Fall Term will umnanne on the 3d of 8th mo 
ground superfine, and $7 75 for old stock extra. Sales 1857. , ? 
a ae ee nas -— = = = The Course of Instruction in this school, embraces 
c a $4 re ind a pias 3 aes . © f0F- | an elementary, practical, liberal, and thorough Eng- 
mG vs a}, ne ae itt "" _ ye "Wheat, | lish Education, including Drawing. Lectures will be 

tio we a -~ h wed $1 - ? given on the different branches of Natural Science, 
and no change to notice 1p prices. Southern -» | which will be clearly and fully illustrated by experi- 
1 65 per bus. for red, and $1 70 a 1 72 for fair white. ants with appropriate apparatus. 
Rye is held at 95 cts. Corn continues in fair request, The School is located in a healthy and pleasant 
and yellow sold at 89 a 90 c., afloat and in store. Oats situation, within a hundred rods of Scottsville Station. 
continue dull; new Southern is held at 40 c., per bus. 4), the Genesee Valley Rail Road, ten miles south of 


EN BOARDING SCHOOL FORGIRLS. , Rochester. 
c 














: ; : civ | ‘It will be the aim of the Managers and Teachers to 
1 ~ ome aia = — oo a render the pupils as thorough as possible in the studies 
ee ae coe eee ey oe See eee pursued, and also to inculcate habits of order and pro- 
usual branches comprising a thorough English educa- priety of conduct. 
tign will be taught, and oe ———e No pains will be spared that tend to promote the 
eee aa oe Se aaa t _ best welfare of the pupils. 
a oor oer ane — o teeny Ween Terms, $42 per Session of 14 weeks, for Tuition, 
Drawing, $5.00 extra. Those wishing places reserved 


for them, are requested to make early application. Board, Washing, Fuel, Pens and Ink,—one half paya- 


re Ff : ble in advance, the other half at the end of the Term. 
All communications should be addressed to the Prin- . ‘ 
cipal, Ercildown P. 0. Chester Co. Pa. Class Books furnished by the school, for the use of 


eo : i | which $1.50 per Term will be charged. No extra 
Sth 10th aa oe | charges, except for Languages, which will be $5 per 
ee 9 1807.—4t. rincipa’- Term for each. Stationery furnished at the usual 





. PE ; rs prices. 
A eee 7 Fetes sey Waa Each Pupil will provide herself with a pair of Over- 
- ? > 


N. Jersey, is wanted — Wash-Basin, Towels, Tooth-Brush and Cup. 

gag ee : Zach article of clothing to be distinctly marked. 

+ new egg be opened — a Conduct-papers will be forwarded to the Parents or 
> € . ’ 


: : Guardians of each Pupil every month, showing the 
Smo-1—4t ELIJAH be esa N.J progress in study, and general deportment. 
=~ oe For further particulars address, 


PRINGDALE BOARDING SCHOOL.—This_ STEPHEN COX, Principal, 
School, situated in Loudoun Co., Va., was founded | Scottsville P. O., Monroe Co, BF. 
by an Association of Friends belonging to Fairfax | 7th mo. 25th, 1857.—4t. 





uarterly Meeting, in order to afford to Friends’ ~\,7]qnayp reece - 
children, of both sexes, a guarded education in accor- | k Se et tee ‘ ek FOR 
pance with our religious principles and testimonies. Rida. The r esre cecal rr ceed OWER. 
The next session will open the 7th day of the Ninth | * "Nia — seat a of this school will com- 
month and close the 11th of Sixth month following. meet e 1411 0 ail mo. ae nih 

Thorough instruction is given in the branches n this Lustitution will be taught all the branches of 
usually embraced in a good English education, and ® poate ols oe and no efforts will be 
jectures are delivered on History, Natural Philosophy, oe “eo ab part of se cy atc the 
and Chemistry. A philosophical apparatus, a cabinet vee alae tadean - b a "a sh s dae a 
of minerals, and a variety of instructive books, have | , re a sik - oye » washing, a - 
been provided for the use of the school. iF ” ace aie ae ‘ per session of 20 weeks. 

Experience confirms us in the belief, that in classe | aa Seaman ‘e te soon a, * 
ing together boys and girls in the recitation room, we |. 4 E LOWER Fallsin. a 3 ana - ress B.S. 
have adopted the right method, as it stimulates them th | Lith ’ aa 81 ; on, bucks Co. Pa. 
to greater diligence, and improves their deportment. | _“ — eee 


They have separate school rooms and play grounds, | \ferrinew & Thompson, Prs., Lodge St., North side Penna Beak. 
o 


